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Death of Dr. Arthur Wh. Wilkie. 


We regret to announce the death, on 19th April, of Rev. Arthur 
West Wilkie, C.B.E., D.D., who was Principal of Lovedale from 
1932 to 1942. Dr. Wilkie had a distinguished career as an African 
missionary. He was appointed by the United Free Church of Scot- 
land in 1901 a missionary to Calabar in West Africa and served there 
for some seventeen years. Among his colleagues was the famous 
Miss Mary Slessor. ‘Towards the close of the first world war the 
British Government thought it necessary that missionaries of the 
Basel and Bremen missions should leave the Gold Coast and Togo- 
land, and the Government asked the United Free Church of Scotland 
to become responsible for mission work in these areas. The Scottish 
Church accepted the task, and Dr. Wilkie was appointed leader of the 
mission. Here he was faced with many delicate situations but his 
work was crowned with success. In 1932 he came to Lovedale as 
successor to Rev. James Henderson, D.D. During the ten years of his 
principalship he saw much development, and helped to place the 
organisation of Lovedale on an even sounder footing, and consolidated 
much of the work of his predecessors. Best of all was the man him- 
self, with his kindness and deep spirituality. 

We hope next month to refer at greater length to Dr. Wilkie’s 
outstanding career. 


We offer to Mrs. Wilkie the sympathy of hosts in South Africa. 
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It lies not in your power to hang or exile the truth. 
—Andrew Melville. 
* * * * 
‘* Total Apartheid.” 

One of the surprises of the recent General Election was 
the reiterated declaration by leaders of the Nationalist 
Party that total apartheid had never been the policy of the 
Nationalist Party. Mr. Schoeman went so far as to say 
that anybody who claimed the contrary was telling a deli- 
berate lie. But an officially-printed and officially-issued 
in the name of Dr. Malan, summarized the 
Nationalist Party’s colour policy before the 1940 election 
in the words : 

““ Nationalist policy must be drawn up to further the 
ideal of eventual total apartheid (Algehele Apartheid) in 

a natural way.” 

The disappointment of S.:bva and other organisations is 
understandable in face of the Government’s flight from its 
ane-time position. 

* * * %*% 
Taxi Apartheid. 

Some weeks ago taxi drivers in places like Cape Town 
were informed that taxi apartheid must be enforced, that 
only European drivers could accept hires from Europeans 
and Non-Europeans must drive Non-Europeans only. 
The regulation put the onus on the taxi-drivers of decid- 
ing the race of those who sought their services, and so 
demanded instantaneous judgments on issues which a 
court frequently took hours and much evidence to decide. 
There were reports of officials hiding in building entries 
and behind lamp-posts to see whether the regulations 
were being enforced, and names had been taken of supposed 
offenders so that court charges might follow. 'To add to 
the difficulties, undertakers were informed that for a trial 
period, March 1 to June separate vehicles—hearses, and 
vehicles conveying mourners—must be reserved for Euro- 


peans and Non-Europeans respectively. 
% * * * 
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Then on 28th March there appeared in the Cape Times 
a report that the Attorney-General of the Cape, Mr. P. B. 
Blanckenberg, Q.C., had made a statement that taxi apart- 
heid in Cape Town is ultra vires. In an interview the 
Attorney-General said that in his view the legal position 
was such that in many municipalities in the Cape taxi drivers 
who conveyed people of a race different to that authorised 
by the Road Transportation Board’s certificate could not 
be prosecuted. The position was governed by municipal 
regulations of almost general application in the Cape Pro- 
vince. ‘These regulations authorized and required every 
taxi driver to accept all fares, of whatever race, except in 
cases of infection, intoxication and so forth. ‘The Road 
Transportation Act (Act 39 of 1930 as recently amended) 
gave the Road Transportation Board the power to make a 
condition—endorsed on his certificate—whereby the taxi 
driver would be entitled to transport only people of a cer- 
tain race to the exclusion of others. The Act, however, 
provided that where another law—in this case, the munici- 
pal regulations—was in force and it compelled taxi driveis 
to convey people of all races, then the Act was not appli- 
cable. In the circumstances, he had decided that in mu- 
nicipal areas where such municipal regulations were in 
force, no prosecutions could be instituted and he had given 
instructions accordingly. As a result of the Attor: ey- 
General’s pronouncement, the Association of Fur eral 
Directors in Cape Town decided to put aside the fureral 
car apartheid they were instructed to follow recently. 

It would appear that one of South Africa’s pressing 
needs at present is a master-hand, like that of Cheiles 
Dickens, to pour ridicule on the new officialdom. 

* * * * 
Job Reservation Cancelled. 

According to the Cape Times Job Reservation for Wh'tes 
in the clothing industry, as gazetted last October, was set 
aside in the Cape Supreme Court by Mr. Justice Roser ow 
and Mr. Justice Watermeyer. Ina written judgment, Mr. 
Justice Rosenow said that he had come to the conclusion 
that in recommending job reservation in this form, the 
Industrial Tribunal had misconceived its powers, and had 
not properly applied its mind to the problem to be decided. 
At the direction of the Minister of Labour (Sen. de Klerk) 
the tribunal investigated the desirability of protecting 
White workers. By a majority vote it recommended that 
the work of machinist, supervisor, cutter or chopper-out 
and tablehand be reserved for White workers for five years. 
Dr. S. P. du Toit Viljoen (the tribunal chairman) did not 
support the recommendation. He recommended that 
determination be postponed. He was prepared, he said, 
to recommend a pliable protection for White machinists 
to attempt to maintain the existing proportion in the in- 
dustry but was not certain that this could be done in terms 
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of the industrial conciliation. The Minister accepted the 
majority recommendation. The Garment Workers’ 
Union of the Cape Peninsula then applied for an order 
setting aside the tribunal’s recommendation and the 
Minister’s determination. 

* * * * 

Mr. Justice Rosenow said: ‘‘ The tribunal appears to 
accept that, if the recommendation was rigidly applied, 
there would be disruption in the clothing industry. The 
idea was, however, that the Minister should make use of 
the powers of exemption granted to him so as to provide 
the necessary flexibility. Apart from other considerations, 
the union points out that the result achieved is something 
quite different from the effects of a reservation, which 
would give the non-European worker security, inasmuch 
as the exception granted to him may at any time be with- 
drawn by the Minister.” The judge said that he was satis- 
fied that a suitable formula could be constructed which 
would have the effect of maintaining the status quo in the 
industry. He set aside the recommendation and the 
determination, and directed the tribunal to reconsider the 
question of proper determination in the light of the judg- 
ment. He also ordered the tribunal to pay the costs of the 
application. Mr. Justice Watermeyer agreed. 

* * * * 
Ethnic Grouping Causing Riots. 

One of the most significant inquiry reports ever publish- 
ed in South Africa was released last month. Riots took 
place in Johannesburg’s south-western Native township 
during the week-end September 14 and 15 last year. To 
ascertain their cause the Johannesburg City Council 
appointed a commission of three eminent former judges— 
the Hon. S. van der Sandt Centlivres (chairman), the Hon. 
L. Greenberg and the Hon. E. R. Roper. 
sion took evidence for several weeks. 


The commis- 
For reasons of its 
own the Government declined to allow any of its servants 
to give evidence to the Commission. 
found that ethnic grouping was one of the immediate 
causes of the riots. In addition the commission found 
that the root causes of the conditions of unrest in the riot 
area were the prevailing spirit of lawlessness due to socio- 
economic conditions affecting the young. ‘These condi- 
tions were firstly, the inadequate earnings of the fathers of 
families, insufficient schooling facilities, inadequate re- 
creational facilities, the breakdown of parental authority, 
and inadequate facilities for vocational training. Other 
causes were insufficiency of police protection, unwilling- 
ness of residents in the township to help the police by 
giving information directed towards the arrests of wrong- 
doers, a feeling which existed among Natives that contra- 
ventions of many laws, especially applying to them, were 
not morally wrong, and migratory labour—“ men who are 
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not subject to the immediate restraint of family life and had 
few facilities for healthy recreation are more prone to in- 
dulge in an adventurous life than those who enjoy the com- 
forts of home life.” The commission makes it clear that 
its criticism of ethnic grouping applies only to Johannes- 
burg, where, because of the enormous size and diversity of 
the Native population, the City Council faces unusual 
problems. 
* * * ie 

Farmers and the Squatter System. 

It is a hopeful sign when farmers themselves want to 
end the squatter system. According to the Agricultural 
correspondent of the Johannesburg Star, farmers say that 
the system is out-of-date and uneconomical. The part- 
time labour represented by squatters who work for only a 
certain number of months a year is no longer efficient. 
The day of the “raw” farm labourer is over. An effi- 
cient task force is needed. A special congress organized 
by the Transvaal Agricultural Union in Pretoria on May 
8 will discuss the increasing shortage of Native labour in the 
ruralareas. Farmers’ organizations throughout the Trans- 
vaal have been asked to give the matter their urgent atten- 
tion. The Native Affairs Committee of the T.A.U. con- 
siders that farming is developing into such an intensive 
industry that labour resources are becoming increasingly 
limiting. It says that the traditional labour-tenant system 
causes unnecessary wastage of labour and that organized 
agriculture should therefore do its utmost to abolish “ this 
antiquated sytem.’ Until this goal is reached, it wants 
the number of labour-tenants—a euphemism for squatters 
—allocated to a farmer restricted to the number he needs. 

* * * * 
Diepkloof doomed. 

At the end of 1958 nine-hundred African juvenile delin- 
quents who are being rehabilitated in the only “ prison 
without bars” for Africans, will be dispersed among the 
Youth Labour Camps evolved by the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment on the pattern of the pre-war German Youth Labour 
Camps where the accent will be on labour rather than 
learning. ‘The name of Diepkloof has spelled hope for 
many African delinquents since the institution was taken 
over by the Education Department 29 years ago. Many 
boys have left with a job waiting for them and some have 
saved over £100 during the period of their rehabilitation. 
That 
it has a good name among the Africans does not seem to 
matter. ‘That it has achieved a multitude of miracles of 
rehabilitation so that Johannesburg employers are glad to 
employ an African boy from Diepkloof does not seem to be 
important. It appears that the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment cannot accept someone else’s solution to a problem 


But this unique institution has to be closed down. 


in connection with African life—even when it is as obvious- 
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ly successful as the Diepkloof institution has been. In- 
stead of the enlightened way of education plus training in 
a skilled trade—the Native Affairs Department is to rehabi- 
litate the African delinquent with drilling and digging— 
mere physical disciplines that will produce menial askaris 
instead of workmen worthy of their salt. 


* * * * 


Stay at Home Demonstration. 

The much publicised stay-at-home demonstration which 
was to occupy the three days before the General Election 
collapsed with surprising suddenness, as at the close of the 
first day it was clear that few were willing to respond to the 
call. SAPA reported that in its call to Native workers to 
return to work, the African National Congress—the main 
organiser of the demonstration—said it had decided to call 
off the strike because, for several weeks, “‘ the whole puni- 
tive machinery of the Government has been mobilised 
against the people”? and the employers had “ resorted to 
economic pressure and propaganda ”’ to prevent the people 
from implementing their decision to stage a demonstra- 
tion. The Congress said that “as a result of these threats 
and various forms of pressure, which created division and 
uncertainty among the people,” a large section of the 
Native population had not supported the protest. 


* * * * 


We venture to think this is a naive explanation, and that 
the cause of the collapse must be looked for elsewhere. It 
is partly found in the internal divisions especially among its 
leaders, that have rent it and rendered the African National 
Congress almost powerless. It is also found in the ade- 
quate protection afforded by government and industrial 
forces to their workers so that picketing and intimidation 
in considerable measure lost their terror. But most of all 
the collapse was due to the good sense of the African 
workers who have been sizing up recent situations, and 
have been asking questions concerning those who benefit 
by such strikes or demonstrations, and upon whom the 
burden, unhappiness and loss ultimately fall. 


* * * * 


We earnestly trust that the sense of responsibility shown 
by the African people will not be forgotten by those who 
are in a position to show appreciation, and who have a due 
regard for the fact that the labourer is worthy of his hire, 
There can be no question that the cost of living is bearing 
hardly on both town and country dwellers, and that an 
increase of wages, particularly for labourers and others in 
the large cities, is overdue. Now is the time for employers 
to show that, while they will not yield to force, they do 
yield before economic facts. 


* 
* * * 
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An African’s Gallantry. 

South Africa was shocked when it learned early last 
month that another fatality, due to the depredation of a 
shark had been reported from the Natal South Coast. 
A young European visitor, Nicholaas Francois Baden- 
horst, who was spending a holiday with his wife and child- 
ren at the police camp at Port Edward, was fatally attacked 
while bathing in clear water. One bright spot lit up the 
dark tragedy, and that was the gallantry of an African, 
Zefa by name, aged between 40 and 50, employed by a 
baker at Port Edward. He plunged into the water, 
grabbed the victim by the shoulder, and engaged in a tug- 
of-war with the shark, which finally let go. Then he threw 
the badly injured man over his shoulder and made for the 
shore, but it was too late to save life. We trust this brave 
act will meet with the recognition that it merits. 


* * * * 


Rev. A. R. de Villiers : A Notable Honour 

A notable honour has been conferred on the Rev. A. R. 
de Villiers of Durban, who is well-known for his broad- 
cast services, his crowded church, and public activities. 
The State Department of the United States of Amcrica 
sets aside annually Government funds to provide grants 
for “‘ scholars, professors and leaders in various fields of 
study to visit, observe and do research in the United Statcs.” 
Mr. de Villiers has been awarded a “‘ Leader grant,” 
enabling him to visit the United States for sixty days. All 
travelling and other expenses are fully paid. Mr. de 
Villiers has fixed the time of his visit to allow of attendance 
at the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. which meets in Pittsburgh from 28th May till 
3rd June. This will be an historic Assembly, as it is to 
mark the union between that. Church and the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America. Between 3rd 
June and 7th July Mr. de Villiers will travel extensively in 
the United States. From July 7th to 17th he will attend 
the annual Institute of Theology at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Lecturers will include Dr. Martin Niemoller, 
and such notables as Nels Ferré, Ralph Sockman, Robert 
McCracken, Norman Goodall and many others. On the 
outward journey Mr. de Villiers will leave Durban on 19th 
May and travel via Brussels to spend a day at the Brussels 
Fair. On the return journey he is due to leave New York 
on July 20th. This is a well-merited honour on which we 
congratulate not only Mr. de Villiers but also the Presby- 
terian Church. So far as we know, he is the first minister 
of religion from the English-speaking Churches in South 
Africa to be thus chosen, though several ministers of the 
Dutch Reformed Churches have been similarly honoured 
in recent years. 

* * * # 
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The General Election 


OUTH Africa has given its verdict through a general 
election, and that verdict as reckoned by seats in the 
House of Assembly, 103 53, is overwhelmingly in support 
of the Nationalist Government. The election has re- 
vealed that the White electors are split into two distinct 
camps, the Nationalist and the United Party. Other 
parties, including the Labour Party which at one time since 
Union in 1910 held twenty-one seats, have been virtually 
wiped out. Of the votes registered the Nationalist Party 
polled 642,069 votes, a percentage of 55.18, and the United 
Party 503,639, a percentage of 43.29. There were, how- 
ever, twenty-four uncontested seats, all of which went to 
the United Party. In those constituencies 260,507 votes 
were registered, and Independent and splinter parties 
account for another 10,361 votes. In view of these figures 
it cannot be contended with assurance that the Nationalist 
Party has even now behind it the majority of the White 
voters. It must also be remembered that there will be in 
the new House of Assembly four representatives of the 
Coloured people, who total well over a million, and three 
representatives of the African people who are now esti- 
mated at about nine million. It may be assumed that their 
representatives will almost invariably vote against the 
Government. Still, there is no doubt that the Govern- 
ment has again made strides in white public favour. 
* * * * 

In assessing the additional seats won.by the Govern- 
ment regard must be had to the effect of the removal of the 
Coloured voters from many constituences and of clever 
delimitation moves. These were responsible for the 
regrettable defeats of Sir de Villiers Graaff in Hottentots 
Holland, Mr. S. J. Marais Steyn in Vereeniging and Mr. 
Moolman in Fort Beaufort. The boundaries of the con- 
stituencies had been so much altered, and sections of the 
population juggled with, that Nationalist victories were 
rendered almost inevitable. It seems clear that South 
Africa should overhaul its whole delimitation system so 
that itshould be done on more impartial lines and not 
purely by nominees of the Government Party. 

* * * * 

Other reasons for the Government’s gain of increased 
public support are various. ‘The constant attacks on South 
African policy by other countries and outside bodies have 
the effect of welding sections of the South African public 
more closely together. (There may be quarrels in a family 
but let an outsider come in to interfere and as likely as not 
the contending parties will rally to the defence of the 
family’s name.) The advocacy of universal suffrage, 
which is now a plan of the South African Liberal party, 
raises feelings of horror: the idea that a primitive, illite- 
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rate African should have a vote equal to that of a repre- 
sentative of Western culture, seems fantastic to thousands, 
and not least when advocated by the representatives of a 
nation like Britain which, after centuries of Christian civi- 
lization, enfranchised its women only so late as 1918. The 
great increase of violence on the part of Africans, not only 
against the whites but against their own people, has harden- 
ed feelings against transferring power, however slight, into 
African hands. Every day now seems to bring its toll of 
pay-roll robberies, attacks on lonely farmhouses and other 
dwellings, and innocent citizens. The fact that the 
Government’s own policy may be largely responsible for 
the increase in crime is by many discounted. Movements 
led by Africans for embarrassing the Europeans by stay- 
at-home strikes and other means, instead of rightly caus- 
ing questions to be asked as to whether African grievances 
are well-founded, have led to feelings of exasperation. The 
African National Congress announced weeks ago that a 
stay-at-home strike, with boycotts of European shops, 
would take place on the three days preceding the General 
Election ; this greatly annoyed Europeans in general. In 
actual fact, the African people did not respond to the call 
of their leaders, so that the whole affair fizzled out, but this 
turn of events came too late to influence many whose 
minds had been made up to support the Government. 
* * * * 

The Prime Minister immediately after his victory made 
a broadcast to the nation, in which he admitted that the 
problems confronting South Africa were manifold and 
formidable, and he added that some of them could only be 
tackled with success if co-operation between the two main 
language groups—he meant the Afrikaans and English- 
speaking groups—was strengthened and expanded. This, 
he said, would be one of the Government’s main tasks in 
the years that lay ahead. “ It was imperative that there 
should be good relations, not only between the Afrikaans- 
and English-speaking sections of the people, but also be- 
tween whites and non-whites.”’ Mr. Strydom made an 
appeal to all good citizens of South Africa to say and do 
nothing that could impair the efforts of the Government 
and of all bodies and individuals who have set themselves 
the task of promoting understanding and goodwill between 
all these different sections of the population. He also 
made an appeal to all God-fearing citizens to remember 
the Government in their prayers, for “ unless the blessing 
hand of God almighty rests on our country and our people 
we cannot expect to have peace and happiness.”’ 

* * * * 

We do not doubt the Prime Minister’s sincerity, but 

there have been so many acts of the Government that have 
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flouted United Party sentiment, and so many acts that have 
seemed to the Non-European to be nothing else than 
downright oppressive, that the appeal of words has largely 
lost its force. ‘The European section has many means of 
making its wishes known and of saying what it believes 
will make the Prime Minister’s plea for co-operation a 
reality. But on behalf of the Non-Europeans, who are so 
largely voteless and voiceless, we would plead for four 
things: (a) a moratorium on legislation that spells fur- 
ther restriction and penalties on Non-Europeans ; (d) a 
departure from the Separate Universities Bill, and the Bill 
affecting Fort Hare University College ; (c) an increase in 
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wages particularly of the labouring classes, with improved 
housing, and less dependence by South Africa on migra- 
tory labour, which breaks up families ; (d) earnest consider- 
ation of how the Non-Europeans can be made to feel 
that they have a stake in the country. If the Government 
believes that they cannot return to the old Cape 
Colony franchise policy by which those of suitable educa- 
tional and property qualification could obtain the vote on 
the same roll as Europeans—which seems to not a few the 
best solution of political difficulties—then let some other 
way be found of meeting Non-White aspirations in a sub- 
stantial manner. The present situation cannot continue. 


of Russia 


THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD TODAY 


(“ The World Christian Handbook,” a new edition of 
which has just been published, as reported in our columns, has 
a remarkable Preface by Sir Kenneth Grubb. With his per- 
mission we are publishing extracts from it, the first of which we 
give below. Sir Kenneth, as chairman of the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs, has quite unique 
opportunities for gauging world movements, and his state- 
ments therefore come with unusual authority. 


—Editor, “S.A. Outlook.’’) 


F the many events of worldwide implication which 
have occupied the headlines since the last issue of the 
Handbook by far the most significant is the rapid rise of the 
U.S.S.R. to a high state of technical, military and atomic 
progress. ‘This is not surprising. Russia is reckoned to 
be turning out 60,000 graduate scientists and engineers a 
year compared, with 22,000 in America and some 3,000 in 
Britain. Perhaps no summary figures could show more 
vividly the kind of world in which the Church has to give 
witness. Over against the aspirations and achievements 
of churches and missions it is salutary to set, with sharp 
abruptness, such facts as the following. In 1953 the 
U.S.S.R. exploded a fusion device and during 1955 an- 
other large H-bomb was there dropped from an aircraft. 
It is widely and authoritatively believed today after due 
allowance has been made for alarmist propaganda, that the 
United States is losing much of its military lead to the 
U.S.S.R. This is probably not yet true in~regard to 
quantity, as against quality, of production of A— and H- 
bombs, but out of the four categories of key modern fight- 
ing aircraft Soviet production is ahead of the United States 
in at least three. Little has been reported of the relative 
position of the powers in relation to guided missiles, but 
there is certainly no reason to suppose that the U,S,S.R. 
has fallen behind. 


Thus a profound difference has taken place in the rela- 
tive situations of the great power blovs. It can be argued 
from this that a terrible, perhaps the final, clash is inevitable. 
But it can also be argued, and in spite of the danger of 
wishful thinking it is perhaps more probable, that a kind 
of paralysis of power has been achieved, since no nation 
wishes to conquer a desert, a graveyard or a furnace, and 
no ‘‘ decisive victory ’’ won on such terms is either decisive 
or victory. . If this be so, and there is much evidence for 
it, we have to look forward for some time to come to a 
world which lives in a state of mildly suppressed inter- 
national tension, characterized by smaller wars, including - 
maybe atomic wars, some progress being.made over the 
years towards a controlled and agreed disarmament system, 
much propaganda, a good deal of it very virulent, much 
jockeying for political position and attempts to form 
blocs, and present a fair face to the world. It is not a 
happy picture, but the Church is not commissioned to 
work always among the happy. 

The dangers of such a state of mind are many. It has to 
be asked whether such fragile bases for international peace 
can sufficiently withstand even limited strains. Is it 
possible for the nations to go on living in a psychological 
state of sustained apprehension and frustration, or must we 
not envisage all the instability of deep neuroses and spiri- 
tual and moral despair on a wide scale? Is there any 
distinctive service or witness that the churches of the world 
ought to do and to give at such a time, and if there is can 
it be defined and is there sufficient unity among the 
churches to enable them to act ? What, in fact, is the dis- 
tinctive appeal of the Gospel that must be made clear 
through the testimony of the Church to all mankind at 
such a time as this ? Such a question cannot be answered 
by statistics and directories, although all who realize the 
need for accurate and precise measurement of forces will 
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not despise them. Again, in such a world, is it not prob- 
able that nations which have fought long and hard struggles 
for truth, freedom and justice among men will unavoid- 
ably be either tempted or compelled to escape into an un- 
easy neutralism as the only alternative to total destruction ? 
Is there yet something in the ecumenical fellowship of the 
churches which can providea stronger rallying point among 
men and a more positive appeal and motive for living than 
the escape into neutralism or the commitment to over- 
whelming force ? 

Meanwhile in the five years since the publication of the 
last Handbook there have been wars in the world, both in 
the Far East and on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
There has been terrible violence in Central Europe, and 
there have been a score of tensions and difficulties else- 
where. These conflicts add their count of suffering to the 
sad trail of misery which lengthens out from the legacies of 
earlier struggles and of the Second World War itself. The 
division of Korea, and that of Germany, remains. The 
600 million people of the Peoples Republic of China are 
still unrepresented at the United Nations; the refugee 
plods his poignant and weary course, and nearly a million 
people still live in camps, settlements or strange and 
wretched homes in the Middle East often within sight of 
their ancestral properties. The combined efforts of 
separate states, of the international community, of the 
churches of the world and of common human impulse and 
philanthropy have so far failed to solve many of these 
problems. 

On the other hand, the picture is by no means altogether 
gloomy. A heartening feature of the last few years has 
been the continuing and increasing emphasis on the accele- 
ration of material progress and standards of living through 
international co-operation and action. ‘The missions and 
the churches have been the pioneers among what today 
are termed underprivileged or undeveloped peoples, in the 
promotion of education, medicine, rural community ser- 
vice and many forms of social welfare. They have no 
need to be ashamed of their record. In working away 
steadily and sacrificially to cure the diseases of mankind, 
often in obscure local situations, they have, to change the 
metaphor, lit such a fire as can no more be put out but is 
rather fanned by the passionate and joyful enthusiasms of 
the peoples. Thus the missions are increasingly being 
set free, or at least should take the advantage of the mo- 
ment to set themselves free, to concentrate on making their 
contribution towards meeting the 
demands of man. 


age-long spiritual 
Not that these demands can today, any 
more than in any other day, be artificially separated from 
the total demand of man’s nature for health, welfare, 
cultural and intellectual satisfaction, fellowship and friend- 
ship. But as these other benefits come to be created, to 
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be accessible, and to be claimed by the peoples for the 
peoples, it becomes more and not less urgent that they 
should be both cemented and also crowned by that under- 
standing of God and of the meaning of human life under 
God which is mediated through the knowledge of Christ. 
Otherwise mankind will ere long be mastered by its own 
momentum, and speed will take the place of direction. 

Within this atmosphere of material progress, develop- 
ment and welfare schemes today take many different forms. 
They may belong to one national area, such as the British 
Commonwealth ; or they may be regional in the broad 
sense, such as the Colombo Plan with its relationship to 
Asia, South East Asia and the Pacific; or they may be 
wholly international, such as the technical and economic 
assistance schemes of the United Nations and its Specia- 
lized Agencies. Their administration has been and is 
anything but an easy task. ‘The preparation and equip- 
ment of men and women capable of handling these vast 
schemes, and drawn from as many nations as possible, is 
no easy matter. ‘The stimulation of the growth of capital 
in the poorer countries concerned and the attraction of 
private capital, are still largely unsolved. In spite of all 
efforts a dire poverty remains the prevalent feature of 
world civilization. The great and oppressive shadow of 
over-population looms menacingly on the near horizon ; 
and the techniques of birth-control and vastly increased 
agricultural production, have not yet been taught, acquired 
and financed. Economic needs are lost in the tangle of 
political tensions, and delicate relations between indivi- 
duals, communities, peoples and nations, are inevitable 
when desire outruns performance and distribution is un- 
equal to demand. The ministry of reconciliation, of 
fellowship, of understanding, of Christian love and faith, 
is just_as urgently necessary in such a modern world as it 
was in that of the cannibal tribe and pathless jungle. 

(World Christian Handbook : World Dominion Press, 
London.) From the Bookstore, Lovedale, Cape Province, 
per copy 15/6 post free). 


Bibles for Prisoners. 

At a function at the Braamfontein railway station in 
Johannesburg, the general manager of the South African 
Railways, Mr. D. H. C. du Plessis, handed 70 Bibles to the 
local prison chaplain, the Rev. J. A. Lombard. The 
Bibles were presented by the electric train drivers for use 
in the prison in Johannesburg. Previously the ticket 
examiners had donated 200 New Testaments for the same 
purpose. The first full-time prison chaplain of the Dutch 
Reformed Church (Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk), 
the Rev. H. F. Grobler, was inducted in Pretoria some 
wecks ago. In the past the spiritual work in the prisons 
was the responsibility of several part-time chaplains. 
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The Meaning of Racial Partnership in the 
Rhodesian Federation 


The Hon. R. S. Garfield Todd. 


(‘‘ With acknowledgment to “‘ Optima,” a quarterly review published by Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa.’’) 


N Central Africa when people speak of partnership they 
link it with the Federal State of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, which came into being in 1953. In the preamble to 
the White Paper on Federation it is stated that the estab- 
lishment of a Federation would be designed to “ conduce 
to the security, advancement and welfare of all the in- 
habitants ; and in particular would foster partnership and 
co-operation between their (the various territories’) in- 
habitants.’’ Southern Rhodesians accept that, when they 
voted almost two to one in favour of establishing the Fede- 
ration, they voted for partnership. 


There is no difficulty in understanding the word 
“partnership ” in ordinary speech but attempts have been 
made to warp its meaning when applied to partnership 
between the races. The Oxford Dictionary says that 
partnership is “‘ an association of two or more persons for 
the carrying on of a business of which they share the 
expenses, profit or loss.” It is quite obvious that this 
definition is not concerned with the race of the partners, 
their respective contributions, their age, marital state, 
educational prowess, religion or anthropological back- 
ground. The definition fixes attention on the business, 
upon the expenses of the business and upon the fact that 
there is a sharing in it and also a sharing in the losses or 
profits which accrue. 


The partnership which we have entered into in Rhodesia 
has been for the purpose of running a country and of build- 
inganation. The thought of a European-African partner- 
ship is a comparatively new one for a good many people, of 
both races, in Rhodesia. When the Union Jack was 
hoisted at Salisbury in 1890 there were only about 500,000 
Africans in a country of 100,000,000 acres. The Mashona 
lived in the north and the Amandebele in the south, and 
because of the extensive and regular raids which were made 
from time to time by the Amandebele on the Mashona, 
the central area of the country was only lightly populated. 
The people were uneducated and primitive and showed no 
desire to emulate the European. ‘The Europeans had come 
largely because of the call of gold, and for many years there 
was certainly no thought of the races working together to 
hasten the progress of the country. 

As the years passed, Africans became more ready to sell 


their labour to the Europeans, but still only a small per- 
centage worked, and, when they did so, it was for short 


periods, after which the workers would go back to their 
lands and their people. 

It looked as if the Africans would for all time continue 
along their tribal ways. However, the establishment of 
law and order and also the provision of some medical 
services and the provision of food in times of drought and 
famine led to such a rapid increase of the African popula- 
tion that to-day there are two and a quarter million Africans 
in Southern Rhodesia, and their cattle, which were only a 
few thousand at the turn of the century, now exceed two 
million in number. This increase in the population of 
both human beings and cattle has, in itself, led to great 
changes in the life of the people, for the African areas have 
filled up and itinerant methods of agriculture have had to 
go. 

Even 10 years ago, most Europeans would have been 
profoundly shocked at the thought that there would be a 
coming together of black and white on anything like equal 
terms, for it is true that, until that time, the Africans as a 
whole had shown little desire for any radical change in 
their way of life. 

However, during the last 10 years there have been 
extensive changes, and it is this revolution in ideas which 
has made possible—in fact, has made necessary—the new 
thought of partnership. This change has taken place con- 
currently with the sharpening of world opinion on the 
subject of colonialism. Some may hold that the change 
has been the result of the development of world opinion ; 
but, whichever is correct, there is no doubt that Africans 
throughout the continent are becoming more fully aware 
that they have rights, even if they are not so fully aware of 
the responsibilities which must accompany the granting of 
such rights. At the same time, an increasing number of 
Europeans in Central Africa are coming to realize that 
racial theories in themselves are a faulty and unsure found- 
ation upon which to establish the domination of one race 
by another. 

It is probable that Adolf Hitler has had more to do with 
bringing these racial theories into disrepute than anybody 
else, and they are certainly as outdated and condemned as 
Hitler and his régime. 

There is a good deal of confused thinking on the subject 
of partnership in Southern Rhodesia to-day. On the one 
side there are those who still hold that it is a simple matter 
of the European versus the African, that the future of the 
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country demands that Europeans themselves will continue 
to dominate in every way. On the other hand, there is a 
rising tide of black nationalism to meet the white nation- 
alism. Fortunately, the type of black nationalism which is 
present in the Federation, but is not strongly in evidence 
in Southern Rhodesia, does not have the added danger of a 
demand to return to the tribal state. The movement does 
call for domination in government by the African people 
as such, a demand which is quite as unacceptable and 
dangerous as are the demands made by white nationalists. 

These are the two extremes and the truth is not with 
either of them. The future of the country does depend 
upon government remaining in the hands of enlightened 
and responsible people and it depends also upon the main- 
tenance of what we term European standards. At the 
same time opportunity must be provided for Africans to 
advance to those standards. 

These are the theories of the situation. Now let us look 
at the practical application of the partnership doctrine in 
Southern Rhodesia to-day. | 

The national income of Southern Rhodesia averages 
£85 per head of the population and compares favourably 
with the figure for the Federation, which is £52, and that 
of Ghana, which is £50. However, while the income of 
Southern Rhodesia is £85 per head of the population, that 
of the Union of South Africa is £130, of the United King- 
dom £330, and of the United States of America £700. 
Obviously we have a long way to go in the ordinary business 
of runninga country, in theessential business of producing 
wealth, before there will be a sufficient income to make 
possible the wide development which is required to meet 
the needs of a modern state. 

On the other hand, we have reason to be thankful that 
so much has happened. The will to work is now much 
more in evidence amongst Africans than it was a few years 
ago. We have more than 600,000 Africans and nearly 
80,000 Europeans in regular employment. Up to the 
present most of the skilled and professional work has been 
in the hands of the European. He is the carpenter, 
builder, engineer, doctor, lawyer, industrialist and com- 
mercial man. Recently, there has been a great upsurge in 
industrial activity, and, for various reasons, Southern 
Rhodesia has become the industrial province of the Fede- 
ration. Last year, the value of the produce of all industry, 
including manufacturing industry, was approximately 
£100 million. 

African labour is still on the whole very inefficient, but 
there are many Africans who have the desire and the 
capability to advance far in skilled occupations. It might 
be thought that this would be warmly welcomed and 
applauded by everybody, both black and white. How- 
ever, this has not been the case in the past, for there are 
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still a good many Europeans who do not recognize that the 
welfare of the country depends upon our making the very 
best and fullest use of the potential of every citizen, whether 
he be black or white. ‘The fear expressed is that, as the 
African becomes skilled, he will be prepared, because of 
his background of a low standard of living, to do work for 
lower wages and under worse conditions. This is no idle 
threat and government policy is to work for the grading of 
jobs and the introduction of a rate for the job, not a varying 
rate based on colour. 

A beginning has been made. The engineering industry 
has graded all the hundreds of different jobs in that in- 
dustry into 12 different grades. No matter what may be 
the colour of a worker he is paid according to his industrial 
grading. This should help to remove the fear that 
Africans will compete on unfair terms. 

The Government itself has amalgamated the separate 
departments of Native Labour and of European Labour 
and has set up a Ministry of Labour. It is in the process 
of introducing a new Industrial Conciliation Act and this 
will be the legal foundation for good race relations in the 
field of employment. The old Industrial Conciliation 
Act of 1934 excluded Natives from the definition of 
“employee.” The new Bill omits those six vital words— 
“but does not include a Native,”’ and it will therefore be 
the foundation of partnership in employment. 

The passing of the Act will not in itself solve all our 
difficulties but it will give a legal framework within which 
to work in the future. At present there are many classes 
of Africans who are paid at a very low rate; and, for a 
vatiety of reasons, the rate they get, in relation to their 
productivity, is probably fair enough ; but no country can 
afford to have a big proportion of its people receiving only 
£7 or £8 amonth. This is obviously not in the best 
interests of a country, and we look forward to the day when, 
with increasing efficiency and productivity, wages will be 
increased and our national production of wealth will have 
approximated to that of the United Kingdom. 

Part of the plan for progress is the apprenticeship of 
Africans as well as Europeans, and, to this end, an Appren- 
ticeship Bill has been prepared and will be submitted to 
Parliament in the near future. Until now the African has 
had very little opportunity of becoming a skilled crafts- 
man, for there have not been apprenticeship opportunities. 

It is true that, to date, there have not been many suffi- 
ciently well-educated Africans available to become appren- 
tices. However, while lack of finance seriously hinders 
the carrying out of educational policy, great advances are 
being made towards the goal of equality of opportunity for 
all. More than 400,000 African children, or 80 per cent 
of those of school age, are in classes to-day, and the annual 
production of trained teachers approaches 900. The 
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greatest need now is for an extension of secondary educa- 
tion and for the provision of technical education on a 
scale, and of a type, to meet the requirements of a rapidly 
expanding industry. 

The general shape of things to come is now becoming 
apparent : one Department of Labour, under one Minister 
of Labour ; one Industrial Conciliation Act, providing for 
conciliation with the help of trade unions and, where 
workers are not advanced sufficiently to run trade unions, 
with the assistance of industrial boards ; apprenticeships 
open to everyone ; jobs graded correctly and fairly ard 
payment made for the job, irrespective of the colour of the 
worker. Along with such measures will go the extension 
of educational facilities and the development of housing 
areas so that workers may live in settled communities, 
owning their own homes. All our endeavours to build a 
happy and secure nation rest ultimately on our ability to 
make possible for all the people a wholesome and secure 
family life. 

In Southern Rhodesia the land is divided between 
Africans and Europeans under the terms of a Land 
Apportionment Act. ‘This seemed a completely sensible 
and natural provision when it was introduced, and it con- 
tinues to have a most important part to play in the life of 
the country, particularly for the safety of African land 
holdings. If there had not been a Land Apportionment 
Act there is no doubt that Europeans, with their capital 
resources, would long ago have bought up most of South- 
For example, if to-morrow the Land 
the African farmers 


ern Rhodesia. 
Apportionment Act were repealed, 
who own freehold properties within 20 miles of Salisbury 
would not hold their farms for long. They would be un- 
able to resist the very attractive offers which would be 
made for their properties. As far as Europeans are con- 
cerned, the repeal of the Land Apportionment Act would 
not have much effect, for there are still very few Africans 
who are in a position to buy up residential properties or 
business properties in the European areas. 

With the development of the country, however, the 
Land Appo:t’onment Act has had to be amended from 
time to time and provision made for the establishment of 
African areas in proximity to the towns. As industry has 
developed, one of the most serious handicaps which it has 
faced has been caused by the fact that Africans coming into 
the European areas have never had security of tenure : they 
have always lived on a monthly rental basis so that, if they 
lost their jobs, they were in danger of losing their accom- 
modation. This insecurity of tenure has meant that in- 
dustry has not had the benefit of a stable labour force. 

Recently, the Government decided to take action and 
has made provision for a 99-year leasehold where Africans 
can build their own homes alongside of industry. In the 
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last year more than 2,000 Africans have bought their own 
properties near Salisbury, and similar schemes are pro- 
gressing in Bulawayo and other towns. ‘This is a com- 
pletely new departure, and the most encouraging thing is 
Africans are showing, by their enthusiastic response, that 


- they are ready and able to take part in the development of 


the country. 

The old locations, filled with men living a bachelor 
existence and with no security of tenure, had little to re- 
commend them, but the new family housing areas will 
bring a stability that will be of the greatest benefit to in- 
dustry and to the industrial workers themselves. It will 
also change the whole atmosphere of African town life, and 
this is shown by the fact that it has not been found neces- 
sary to establish a police station in the new town, although 
over 10,000 people live there. 

In the rural areas the position has had its particular 
difficulties. The African reserves have been filled to 
overflowing and in recent years a compulsory de-stocking 
programme has had to be introduced. All through the 
years the African has held his land on a communal tenure 
whereas the European farmer has bought his land on free- 
hold title. It is true that there are more than 5,000 
African farmers with freehold title to-day owing properties 
ranging from 200 to 400 acres in extent, It is also true 
that some thousands more of these farms remain to be 
alienated as soon as survey can be completed, but approxi- 
mately 300,000 African farmers hold their land on com- 
munal tenure. Past governments have endeavoured to 
persuade these men to conserve their land, to protect it 
from erosion and to build up the fertility of the soil. Lam 
afraid that their efforts have met with little success. 

t the present time, a five-year programme is complet- 
ing its second year, and is ahead of schedule. It is design- 
ed to give every African farmer his own arable land. In 
most cases, this will probably be only six or eight acres, 
but to this land the farmer will be given rights in perpe- 
tuity and will be able to sell or lease it if he wishes to do so. 
It is expected that by 1960 more than 26,000,000 acres will 
have been photographed and allocated for communal 
grazing and for individual tenure. In the areas which 
have already been allocated, the change of attitude on the 
part of the African to his land has been so marked that 
production per acre has doubled and even trebled. This is 
another demonstration of the fact that the African is ready 
to take advantage of opportunities which are given to him. 

It is hoped that, before too many years have passed, a 
substantial number of the 300,000 peasant farmers will 
have sold their holdings and come to town to take their 
part in the development of industry and commerce. A 
country cannot produce its greatest wealth while a large 
proportion of its people stay on small holdings. As 
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African farming develops, it will be necessary for farmers, 
both black and white, to get together and unitedly face 
problems concerned with irrigation, the provision of ferti- 
lizers, farm financing, marketing and so on; but little has 
happened along this line to date. 

The Government assists, as far as lies within its power, 
in the progress both of Africans and Europeans. It is 
easier, however, to plan development in agriculture and in 
industry and commerce than it is to find solutions to the 
problems arising when people, who are still so widely 
differing in standards of culture, have to live in close pro- 
ximity. Not so long ago it was true to say that every white 
man was civilized and every black man was a savage. Many 
of the African people in Southern Rhodesia are no longer 
savages, for from the work, particularly of Christian 
missions, with their churches and schools, has come a very 
decided change in the life of the African people. While 
this should give great satisfaction, it has also brought new 
problems. When all Africans were primitive, behaviour 
patterns between people of the two races were evolved, 
and it is not easy to drop such patterns, particularly as 
many Africans are still primitive and widely separated in- 
deed from the average European in culture. The position 
is made even more difficult because most Europeans are in 
constant contact with the more primitive and less educated 
Africans, their garden ‘“‘ boys’”” and house servants, than 
with the more progressive Africans, for example, teachers, 
nurses, agricultural demonstrators, and men who conduct 
their own business. ‘This is a field where partnership and 
mutual respect find it most difficult to make advance ; and 
yet it is a vital field. 

In general, over the years there has been little social 
contact on a level of equality between the races. The 
position was simple when there was no equality in fact. 
Now that there is a growing number of teachers, lawyers, 
doctors and nurses amongst the African people, it is diffi- 
cult to change the old behaviour patterns. Africans, even 
though they may be doctors or teachers, are not admitted 
to hotels or theatres or restaurants, and when they go to 
post offices they enter by special African entrances. This 
does not worry the great mass of Africans but it disturbs 
most deeply the emergent group who are the most signifi- 
cant people ; significant, not only from the point of view of 
themselves, but also from the influence they may have on 
the mass of their own race, for they can make contact with 
their people much more easily than can the Europeans. 
These are the people who will determine how the great 
mass of Africans will act, andit is this group which demands 
the honest and generous implementing of partnership. 

It is this same group of educated Africans who demand 
a larger say in government. Southern Rhodesia has al- 
ways had a common voters’ roll, but qualifications for the 
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franchise have been placed so high that only 700 African 
men and women have actually enrolled. The recent 
‘Tredgold Commission has recommended a broadening of 
the franchise so that more African people of worth and 
standing should be able to vote. At the same time the 
main political parties have shown a real interest in the 
African voters themselves. Should qualifications be 
altered in such a way as to allow reasonably educated and 
responsible Africans to qualify more easily on the financial 
side a major forward step in good human relations will have 
been taken. 

The 'Tredgold Commission visualizes the enfranchise- 
ment of eight or ten thousand Africans by next election and 
a vote of that size would be significant. If Parliament takes 
such a course of action it will breathe into the life of the 
country something of Cecil Rhodes’s liberal spirit. Re- 
ferring to “‘ equal rights for every civilized man south of 
the Zambezi,” Rhodes said : “ By that we mean that any 
men, provided they can write their name, place of resi- 
dence, and occupation, and that they are workers, and 
possessed of some property, quite irrespective of colour, 
would be entitled to these rights.” 

Circumstances change, but those who would make a 
reality of the vision of partnership will continue to strive 
for the establishment of equal rights for all civilized men—° 
and a fair sharing of responsibilities. 


Thinking Things Through, A Series of Discussion. 
Books for Young People, Edited by Robert C. Walton. 
(S.C.M. Press : 2/6 each). 

This series consists of five booklets : 
Getting on with People, by Eric Lord 
Working for a Living, by Jack Singleton 
Black and White, by John V. 'Taylor 
Fair Play by, C. A. Joyce 
God and You, by Robert C. Walton 
We know of no series better suited for the needs of young 
people in youth fellowship, discussion groups, and such 
like. The books are alive, realistic and high-toned. 
* * * * 
Banoyolo (Blessed are they) by Rev. G. O. Lloyd, B.a., 
(Lovedale Press 1/6.) 
This is a Xhosa book of 27 pages on the Beatitudes. 

They first of all appear on the outside cover of the book, 

and a casual glance at the cover gives one the impression 

The last chapter of 

the book is devoted to the important part played by story 

illustrations in a sermon. ‘This is exactly the method 
adopted by the author. He takes each beatitude, and then 
shows how a certain aspect of our life fits in. 


of a book with a newspaper cover. 


It is a book 
that should be in the hands of many Christian people. 


B.B.M. 
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Student Nurses Terminate Their Services 


THE LOVEDALE INCIDENT 


MUce public attention was drawn to Lovedale early in 


April, because of 87 student nurses ceasing to attend - 


to their patients. We feel that the best means of inform- 
ing our readers of what happened is to quote the letter 
sent by the Medical Superintendent to the parents or 
guardians of the student nurses involved, and which ran 
as follows : 


PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE CAPE 
OF GOOD HOPE 


HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT 
Victoria Hospital, 
Lovedale, C.P. 
10th April, 1958. 


The following statement is being sent to the parents or 
guardians of each of the Student Nurses who terminated 
their services at the Victoria Hospital, Lovedale, on 3rd 
April, 1958. 

On Wednesday, April 2nd, four Staff Nurses and a Pupil 
Midwife accompanied by a large number of the Student 
Nurses, came to my house at 7 a.m. instead of going on 
duty to attend to their patients. A Staff Nurse handed me a 
demand followed by a list of names of those apparently 
supporting the demand. The demand was for the 
immediate re-instatement of a Staff Nurse who had been 
given 24 hours’ notice on Monday, March 31st. 


REGISTERED 


I said I was not prepared to consider any demand, re- 
quest, or grievance until the nurses went on duty, but I 
stated that, if they went on duty, the Matron and I would 
be prepared to receive a deputation. When they refused 
to do this, I asked the Staff Nurses to leave the Student 
Nurses so that I might speak to the Student Nurses by 
themselves, but the Staff Nurses would not do this saying 
“We are all one.”’ I pointed out to the girls that they 
were being very foolish because they were “ on strike ” in 
a Cape Provincial Hospital and they would have to deal, 
not with the Hospital Board, but with the Cape Provincial 
Administration. However they refused to go on duty, 

Miss Miller, the Matron, saw them at about 7.30 a.m. 
and not only gave similar advice, but also stressed the fact 
that it was they and their patients who would suffer most. 

At about 3.30 p.m. that day, following receipt of in- 
structions from the Acting Director of Hospital Services, 
each of those “ on strike’? was served with the following 
notice which was addressed to her personally :— 

“IT have been instructed by the Acting Director of 

Hospital Services to order you to go on duty immediately, 


“Failure on your part to carry out this instruction 
renders you liable to disciplinary action.” 

That evening, Wednesday, following an appeal by two 
ladies, one girl returned and reported for duty, thus making 
a total of nine Student Nurses who had the very great 
courage to do their duty in spite of all this entailed. 

That night and on each of the following nights the girls 
slept outside, although they were free to go to their rooms 
and sleep in their own beds. Also at no time did they 
come in for food, although their meals were provided as 
usual. 

The next morning, Thursday, April 3rd, at about 9.30 
a.m. the following notice was served on each Student 
Nurse :— 

“You are hereby notified that you are suspended 
from duty forthwith. Under no circumstances may you 
enter any of the wards or lecture rooms.” 

On the same day three fathers came to take their 
daughters out of the crowd. ‘Two failed completely, whilst 
in the third case the daughter returned to the “ strikers ” 
as soon as her father had left. 

The next morning, Good Friday, April 4th, at about 
9.30 a.m. the following notice was served on all those in- 
volved :— 

“The Acting Director of Hospital Services has in- 
structed me to inform you that if you do not report for 
duty before 2 p.m. today, Friday April 4th, you will be 
regarded as having terminated your services at these 
hospitals with effect from 3rd April, 1958.” 

At 10.30 a.m. the Native Commissioner appealed to the 
nurses to give very serious thought as to their actions. He 
pointed out that the real sufferers would be the African 
people, and especially the patients and the Student Nurses 
themselves. 

Following this, we noticed the first signs of division 
amongst them. There were loud and angry altercations 
which we heard from a considerable distance, and this 
continued for an hour or two. It was obvious at this stage 
that the girls were very decply divided, and that quite a 
number were desperately anxious to return to duty. How- 
ever the wrangling gradually died down and the singing 
re-commenced, which indicated that the opposition had 
been overcome. 

At 2 p.m., as not one had reported for duty, the Matron 
and myself informed them that arrangements would be 
made to pay the salaries due and they were also informed 
that they could start packing because the box-rooms had 
been opened, 
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During that afternoon the Police had to be called in to 
control the girls in order to allow us to issue cheques, 
return their certificates and also return their monies due to 
them. At the time they were issued with their cheques 
each girl received the following notice :— 

“The following notice was served on you at 9.30 a.m. 
today. 

“The Acting Director of Hospital Services has in- 
structed me to inform you that if you do not report for 
duty before 2 p.m. today, Friday April 4th, you will be 
regarded as having terminated your services at these 
hospitals with effect from 3rd April, 1958. 

(sgd.) W. C. J. Cooper, 
Medical Superintendent.” 

“ As you did not report for duty at 2 p.m. you are now 
regarded as having terminated your services at these 
hospitals.” 
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Following this the girls were given until 12 noon on 
Saturday to leave the hospital premises, the total number 
of Student Nurses involved being 87. 


We wish to assure you that no-one regrets this occur- 
rence more than we, but one relative said to us on Satur- 
day morning ‘‘ You need give no explanation. I was here 
yesterday (Friday) afternoon and saw the Nurses. You 
could not have done anything else.’ 


To give some indication of the mood the girls were in 
you will regret to learn that as they were leaving the hospi- 
tal premises on Saturday an attempt was made to stone 
some of the Nurses who had had the courage to do what 
they knew to be right. 

W. C. J. COOPER, 
Medical Superintendent. 


‘* No Further Trek*’’ 


A REMARKABLE BOOK 


OME of the most outspoken critics of the Nationalist 

Government in recent years have been churchmen 

like Prof. B. B. Keet and Prof. Ben Marais. Now another 

voice has made itself heard from the Afrikaans-speaking 

group—Professor P. V. Pistorius, professor of Greek at the 

University of Pretoria. His little volume No Further Trek 
is being read with eager interest throughout the country. 

Prof. Pistorious says man is faced with two challenges, 
the challenge of nature and the challenge of human rela- 
tions. Generally it has been thought that the former is the 
sterner, but now it is being realised that the latter makes 
the more exacting demands. 

It betokens an independent spirit when an Afrikaans- 
speaking author criticises the Voortrekkers, who left Cape 
Colony because of their dislike of liberal British policy 
towards Non-Europeans. Prof. Pistorius speaks of 
them as ‘“‘ men of simple faith and freedom-loving spirit 
who, in their bravery, faced the dangers of a wild and new 
country.” But he alleges that they most probably faced 
these dangers because of their inability to face the prob- 
lems of human relations. ‘“‘ Our very insistence on their 
love of freedom should have warned us that possibly they 
loved freedom because they found self-discipline too 
difficult.” 

He goes on to say that they had an opportunity which 
does not now remain to their descendants. There can be 
no further trek, hence the title of the book. The problem 
of race relations must be tackled. ‘There are no longer any 
vast open spaces to which we can go. We have had a 


* No Further Trek by P. V. Pistorius ( Central News Agency 
8/6). Obtainable from The Lovedale Bookstore, 


century of evasion, but we cannot evade the issue any 
longer, and the issue is more complex and more difficult 
than ever in history. 

Our author sees South Africa as a country with several 
groups, mistrusting, hating and fearing one another, and 
living in isolation from each other. ‘There are Europeans 
(English and Afrikaans speaking), Bantu, Coloured 
(mixed blood), and Indians. ‘Sectional nationalism, 
whether white or black, is becoming more sectional, more 
militant, and more intolerant.’’ And because of it fear is 
one of the most alarming features of public life in the Union. 

One of the most patent facts is that fear has laid its grip 
on the largest section of the population, the Bantu. Beé-' 
cause of legislation and other means “ the white man has 
supplied the Bantu with that common fear. We are the 
architects of Bantu nationalism and of the growing unity 
of the Bantu group, and we seem to have done our work 
very well.” 

He holds that the Bantu have cause to fear various 
sections and possible happenings: the police with their 
powers of summary arrest because one’s passes are not in 
order ; political unrest, through which he becomes the 
victim of extremists of his own colour ; economic hardship 
and the future of his children, as their future will probably 
be fraught with even more unrest and violence. 

Prof. Pistorius declares that the problem of human rela- 
tions between white and black in our country has reached 
such a stage of emotionalism and tension that no rational 
approach is possible. 

Our author is specially hard on the secret society, the 
Afrikaner Broederbond, which includes the majority of the 
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political leaders of the National Party, as well as many of 
the ministers of the three Dutch Reformed Churches, and 
prominent figures in commerce, industry and education. 
Many charges are made against the Broederbond move- 
ment, but the organisation remains silent in face of them. 
But by that silence it has become an instrument of fear and 


hatred. His summing up is, “I regard the Broederbond — 


as an unChristian and vicious movement, utterly harmful 
to the welfare of the country, which its members profess to 
love, and in utter contradiction to the religious message 
preached by the Church whose ministers are to so large an 
extent members of the movement. _ It is the final proof of 
the predominance of sectional nationalism in South Africa.” 

The Afrikaans-speaking group, says this member of it, 

swayed by an ideological nationalistic movement based 
largely on negative factors and aiming at group-survival 
and group-supremacy, is bound to be emotionally-laden 
and intolerant, and the greatest excesses of intolerance are 
generally directed against the members of that group who 
do not fall into line with the general ideological trend. 
The result is that very few are prepared to express adverse 
criticism of their leaders or of nationalistic ideology. It is 
indeed a sombre picture that Prof. Pistorius paints of the 
position of the Afrikaner who defies the popular line. At 
the same time he emphasizes that the Afrikaans-speaking 
group is not the nation but only a part of it, and it is wrong, 
logically and morally, to prefer the interests of the group 
to that of the nation, or any group within South Africa to 
the people of South Africa. 
Prof. Pistorius devotes much attention to the “ church 
clause’ of the Native Laws Amendment Bill. He traces 
in order the various moves and counter-moves in the con- 
troversy, and gives special attention to the attitude and 
actions of the Dutch Reformed Church. His summing 
up includes the following : 

“Tt is not my intention to attack any church, but what 
is at issue is the fact that in South Africa the absolute 
priority given to sectional and group values has brought 
about a totalitarianism of the spirit. ‘The free spirit of 
man is dominated by the sovereign dictates of the group. 
It has encroached even on the Church. .Even a divine 
charge is altered if the sovereign group demands it. 

‘In the case of the English Churches it so happens that 
there is no conflict between group ideology and the dictates 
of conscience, and consequently it is impossible to say 
what would have happened in their case if the conflict had 
been there. They can point out that in this case their 
standpoint is in agreement with that of all Christian 
Churches in the world outside South Africa, but I sincerely 
believe that group ideology has taken a hold on all groups 
in our country. That very fact has brought us to the end 
of the trek. By reason of that fact the problem of human 
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relations in South Africa has become so insistent that those 
very group members are awakening to the fact that the 
ideology of the group—whatever group it may be—is 
leading to disaster.” 
Prof. Pistorius says that the realization seems to have 
gained ground that the present trend is leading to ruin. 
And what are the remedies for the situation? In the 


closing section of his book Prof. Pistorius lists some basic _ 


requirements that must be features of any solution. 
Briefly these are : 

1. It must not favour any group to the detriment of 
other groups. A national approach and a national solution 
will demand certain sacrifices of all groups. 

2. It must give the Bantu a normal outlet for his eco- 
nomic, social and political aspirations. 

3. It must safeguard Western civilisation in South 
Africa. A solution which condemns a numerically strong 
section of the population to a permanent position of in- 
feriority, must lead to a cataclysm, whether now or in fifty 
years. 

4. A fourth necessary condition for any solution of the 
Bantu problem is that it will have to be conducive to the 


creation of a form of nationalism that includes all groups, - 


also the Bantu. 

5. A further essential condition is the full acceptance 
by all groups of the fact that the future pattern of Bantu 
culture will be Western... .there will be a levelling in the 
world, tending towards a homogeneous culture. 

6. Any solution would have to take the natural limita- 
tions and the latent barbarism of the Bantu into account. 
Nothing could be more fatal than a sentimental approach. 

7. It-must be realised that no group can be perma- 
nently denied political and economic rights. 

8. It is a hard and inescapable fact that white and 
black can no longer exist alone in South Africa. The 
removal of either from our economic life would create an 
immediate situation of utter chaos. 

9. No solution would be realistic unless the fact of 
colour prejudice is taken into account. We cannot build 
a world of what is unreal. 

10. “There would be many more essential conditions 
for a satisfactory solution of the problem, but one must not 
be forgotten. We are part of the world, and especially a 
part of the Western world. Unless the conditions stipu- 
lated are followed in our approach to the problem, it is 
reasonably certain that we will stand condemned before 
that Western world as we stand condemned to-day. We 
need not pander to world opinion, but we cannot ignore 
it. ‘There was a time, not many years ago, when it was a 
pleasure to go abroad and say that one is a South African. 
Today a South African abroad is on the defensive. Much 
of what is said is without foundation. Much is based on 
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abysmal ignorance. But at the same time one realises 
that something has gone wrong. I believe it is the national 
approach that has made way for the approach of the group. 
We need not then open the gates to recapture the sympathy 
of the world. We need only prove that we do not regard 
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ourselves as a chosen people, born to rule, and that, to use 
the words of a visiting American statesman, we are pre- 
pared to do what is right and leave the consequences con- 
fidently to God.” 


Our Readers’ Views 
A MULTI-RACIAL OR AN INDIGENOUS CHURCH 


To the Editor, The South African Outlook. 

Sir,—The above named article which appeared in the 
February issue of your Journal is thought provoking and 
in my humble opinion very timely. Indeed the present 
state of the African Church—irrespective of denomination 
—far from giving ground for complacency is causing much 
anxiety and not a little concern to some. 

At the end of the article you have posed a few questions 
to which you invite answers. Feeling as I do that it would 
be rash on my part to rush in where even those better 
qualified and more capable may fear to tread I neverthe- 
less, in view of the urgency of the matter, venture, though 
with great trepidation, to offer a few comments which may 
perhaps throw a little light on the subject. 

In approaching this question it seems to my way of 
thinking that it would be helpful to have just first of all, as 
a sort of background, a general view of the two methods in 
action in order to see if in fact there is any real difference 
in their impact on African society. After all the means 
may be different but I dare say the desired end is the same, 
which is, in the words of the shorter catechism, ‘‘ To 
Glorify God and enjoy Him forever.” 

Broadly speaking in actual practice one can hardly dis- 
criminate any difference in the two methods as far as life 
and work is concerned except perhaps at the higher levels 
of church courts. Lest this should startle some, let me 
here quote the words, as reported in the Press, of a Euro- 
pean minister belonging to a multi-racial church, “ We do 
not know what goes on in these churches in the locations,” 
said he in support of his attitude in a certain controversial 
matter. What a revealing confession that was! For 
the benefit of those who do not know for it is apparent that 
there are many such—let us take under review some of the 
activities in the religious life of an average African com- 
munity : 

1. Women’s, Girls’ and Young Men’s Manyano : 
All round the year the various denominations (i.e. multi- 
racial, indigenous and separatist) hold in turn combined 
all-night revivals. At these nocturnal gatherings it seems 
to an observer there is more feasting, talking and physical 
exertions than spiritual devotions. As may be imagined 
the aftermath is to put it mildly, generally not wholesome, 


In this connection one might also mention the matter of 
uniforms which from all accounts seem to have raised a 
new problem, for they have now become a fetish. “‘ All 
God’s children got a robe” appears to be the dominant 
note while the gap between profession and life is widening 
at an alarming rate ! 

2. Burial Ceremonies: Here the chief features 
also are talking and feasting with much of the solemnity 
associated with such occasions passing away. ‘The custom 
now is that all denominations represented at the ceremony 
are each allocated a share in the proceedings, either a 
prayer or an address. It is not unusual sometimes to have 
five or six speakers at a sitting. 

When the service is over all repair to the bereaved home 
for a lavish feast. Surely this is a new development and 
to not a few, especially of the older generation, such in- 
novations are revolting. Lest it be supposed that this 
stems from African tradition, let me here state categorically 
that food at a burial ceremony is taboo, at least among the 
Xhosas. (vide T. B. Soga’s Intlalo kaXosa). 

Recently the African Ministers’ Fraternal of East London 
caused not a little stir when they issued a statement con- 
demning these strange practices that have now invaded the 
Christian Church. In their statement, they even mention- 
ed the use of strong drink. 

3. Renaissance of Heathen Customs: When the 
early missionaries arrived on the scene here, they found 
after much bitter experience that certain customs were 
inimical to the Christian faith, and so had to be eradicated. 
That was I presume before the vogue of social Anthropo- 
logy and the veneration of indigenous culture. In modern 
times many of those customs have been revived with a 
vengeance, and even modernised to be in keeping with the 
A “New Look” To take but one 
instance: ‘To day in nearly all if not all our African com- 
munities, both rural and urban, ceremonial feasts are the 
order of the day. A beast is slaughtered with kafir beer as 
a sine quanon. A good percentage of those in attendance 
at such feasts are professing Christians belonging to multi- 
racial, indigenous and separatist churches. 

The old custom of propitiating the ancestral spirits has 
once again reared its head. -In the urban areas where 


times. forsooth ! 
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conditions are different it is done in the form of a “ special 
dinner”? or some such euphemistic term. 

In a previous issue of the S.A. Outlook attention was 
drawn to the very frequent fights now becoming common 
in our African churches and it seemed a puzzle that of all 
places God’s sanctuary should be the scene of such shock- 
ing occurrences. In the light of the trend in the life of 
our African churches as indicated above, can one still 
wonder. “ By their fruits shall ye know them.” 

4. The Spiritual needs of the Intelligentsia : 
With the emergence of a new type of Christian in African 
church life the question now arises whether the kind of 
fare usually provided is such as can meet the needs of our 
educated and cultured young people. In the Report of 
the Lovedale Bible School just published it was sad to 
note, inter alia the following : “‘ discussions after the talks 
revealed that very little is being done in the churches to 
train local preachers. It appears that the ordinary church 
goer is patiently uncritical or just does not listen,” and the 
Bible School be it noted embraces all denominations— 
multi-racial, indigenous and separatist. 

In his book, Christian Deviations, Prof. Horton Davies 
advances the opinion, in discussing such movements as 
the M.R.A. and others, that their existence is a judgment 
on the Church which is failing to live the full gospel of 
Christ. One sometimes wonders whether the growing 
number of our educated youth will not be compelled to 
look elsewhere for the satisfaction of their spiritual needs. 

5. Need for Enquiry : Just now I understand re- 
search is being conducted by the Social and Economic 
Institute of Rhodes University, in relation to Bantu Chris- 
tians and their Churches in the Eastern Cape. In view of 
the vast changes that are taking place before our eyes it 
does seem incumbent upon the Church (our own Christian 
Council to be precise) to take stock of the position. 
According to the reports of the 1910 Edinburgh Missionary 
Conference and of the 1927 S.A. General Missionary Con- 
ference much earnest consideration was given to most of 
the problems confronting the church in the mission field 
then. As the identical problems are still with us today in 
a more menacing form if anything, cannot something be 
done about it? Surely the questions raised in the article 
by the Editor merit a very searching enquiry as they touch 
the very roots of our young African church. 

6. The integrity of our Ministry : 
deration of such matters the role of the ministry in uphold- 
ing the standard of our African church cannot be over- 
estimated. The impression however is gaining ground 
(as occasional letters in the African Press, etc. indicate) 
that all is not well as far as our ministry is concerned. In 
a sense the position it would appear is not very dissimilar 
to that prevailing in the pre-Reformation era, There is a 


In the consi- 
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story I once heard concerning the saintly Dr. Alexander 
Whyte. It is said a certain evangelist who was conducting 
revival services in Edinburgh made some scathing remarks 
about the ministers of Edinburgh. The following day 
one of the ministers who had been present at that service 
told Dr. Whyte what the Evangelist had said about the 
ministers of Edinburgh. In righteous indignation Dr. 
Whyte rose from his chair and exclaimed: What? Does 
the evangelist mean that Rev. So and So (referring to a — 
well-known and highly respected minister) is not a Chris- 
tian? To which the minister replied. “ Yes indeed, he 
said so and that even you Dr. Whyte are not a Christian.” 
At this Dr. Whyte became silent for a while with his eyes 
cast down and in a crestfallen manner murmured, “ well, 
if that is so, then I must examine myself.’ Here I feel I _ 
am on delicate ground and with this story I must draw the 
veil with the hope and prayer that grace may be given us 
in such measure that we may see ourselves as God sees us. 
After all as some one has said, “‘ Christianity is Self-Criti- 
cism.” 
Yours truly, 
““ What doest thou here Elijah?” 


World Christian Handbook 1957. World 

Dominion Press: 15/-). 

This new edition of a book, published first in 1949 and 
again in 1952, was edited chiefly by the late E. J. Bingle. 
It is in a very real sense a monument to the industry and 
devotion of Mr. Bingle, whose death at the age of 54 has 
been much lamented. 

Sir Kenneth Grubb has seen the work through the press 
and has written a lengthy and illuminating Preface. The 
volume is a mine of statistics, every attempt having been 
made to make them accurate. But Sir Kenneth ruefully 
remarks on the difficulty of getting these from some 
societies. He says, “ Such is the recalcitrance in some 
quarters that we can only suppose that it is still reckoned 
by some good people to be, if not a sin, at least a crime, to 
attempt a numbering of the people.” 

One of the most valuable features of the book is Sir 
Kenneth Grubb’s review of world events since the last 
Handbook was published. It is a masterly summary, and 
is clearly the fruit of much of the research and personal 
contacts which the author has the opportunity of in his 
work for the World Council of Churches. 

The latter part of the book is given up to a Directory 
consisting of two sections: (1) a brief list of ecumenical 
organizations with their main officials and their addresses a 
(2) Churches, missions and other organizations grouped 
according to countries and continents. 

The low price of 15/- should ensure its place on the desk 
of all playing a part in world-wide Christianity. 


(London : 


